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The Bletchrider Bank: An Interim Report 


BY DAVID 5. LANDES 


FOREWORD 


The essay that follows is a provisional statement on a projected history of the Bleichréder 
bank. I became interested in this subject as far back as 1953, when my work in entre- 
preneurial history first led me to Mr. Frederick H. Brunner, partner of Arnhold and 
S. Bleichréder and owner of the remaining records of the Berlin house. A devoted student 
of banking history, he had long been interested in arranging for the writing and publication 
of the story of Bleichréders and kindly consented to place the archives at my disposal 
with this possibility in mind. 

The nature of the material, however, discouraged me at first. In particular, the diversity 
of the Bleichréder interests, as much or more political than financial, seemed to put a good 
part of the story outside my range of competence. (There were also serious documentary 
lacunae, of which more later). Fortunately I was able to persuade my colleague, Professor 
Fritz Stern of Columbia University, a specialist in German cultural and political history, 
to join me in the research and writing. 

Our undertaking has been long delayed by the pressure of previous commitments and 
sundry academic obligations, In the meantime, however, we have laid the groundwork for 
the study by classifying the Bleichréder Nachlass and transcribing certain portions of it. 
We have also been collecting such relevant outside documentation as we could find, some 
of it from the archives of other banking houses, some from government depositories. In 
all this, we have been generously supported by the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University, first and foremost, the Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and the Institute of Social Science of the University 
of California. We have received invaluable bibliographical and technical assistance from 
Mr. Brunner, first, and Dr. M. Winckler of Schloss Bieberstein, Germany. And our inquiries 
after further documentation have received a sympathetic hearing from the officers of a 
number of enlightened banking firms, who prefer to remain anonymous for the moment. 
To all of these we are deeply grateful. 

At the present time (May 1960), Professor Stern and І are about to spend a year іп 
Europe completing our search for materials, Our principal aim in presenting the following 
statement is to bring the project to the attention of the readers of the Year Book and evoke 
their interest and aid. In addition, however, we should like to offer it for its own sake — as 
a brief but in part new study of a firm which, because of the secret and delicate character 
of many of its operations, has thus far received from scholars attention inversely propor- 
tional to its importance; and as a case study in historical method. 


I. THE CONTEXT 


The day of the court banker is over. He may turn up here and there where 
the state is not strong or organized enough to take for itself its share of the 
social product; or where its portion is not large enough, and its credit not 
good enough for it to obtain the rest of its needs from richer states or 
institutional lenders. But if so, he is an anachronistic sport and passes 
rapidly. He is no longer needed; nor is he wanted, for the ideological climate 
of even the most backward areas is hostile to what the late Paul Emden 
called the “money powers,” * especially when these are of foreign origin. 
The historical role of the court banker was to make up the financial 


1See his “Money Powers of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries” (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, n.d.), 
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deficiencies of the fiscal apparatus of the emerging modern state. On the 
one hand, from the Middle Ages on the monetary requirements of govern- 
ment increased inexorably. The cost of control grew pari passu with 
centralization of authority; and the conflicts, internal and external, due to 
political ambition punctuated the rising train of expenses with spasms of 
waste and destruction of unprecedented scope. 

On the other hand, the older system of feudal hierarchy and personal 
allegiance was ill designed to provide for either continuing central admin- 
istration or massive crises. It took centuries for the nations of Europe to 
reconstitute the integrity of sovereignty: to substitute bureaucracies adminis- 
tering in the name of the state for seigneurs governing on their own behalf; 
to develop standing armies in the place of voluntary support from vassals 
whose strength was as much menace as asset; to attach the humblest in- 
habitant directly to the ruler as first subject, and later citizen; and to 
replace gifts and personal dues by general tax levies. 

In this long interval of transition and adaptation, the state — like an heir 
anticipating his estate — relied heavily on the wealth and artifice of private 
merchants and bankers. It borrowed and bought from them; sold them 
privileges and concessions, including that of minting coins; used them as 
agents and ministers. The rewards for the money men were great: profits, 
honours, power — assuming that all went well and the royal or noble debtor 
- was in a position to repay the trust. But let things not go according to plan; 
let circumstances, necessity, defects of character on the part of either lender 
or borrower place the latter in a position of embarrassment — and remunera- 
tion could become retribution or elimination. The Bardi and Peruzzi were 
fortunate in being able to write off their loans to Edward HI as a bad 
debt. Had they been English subjects or residents, their fate might have 
been worse. Jacques Coeur barely escaped with his life; Semblancay gave 
his on the gallows. 

The stakes were thus large. Yet there seems never to have been any lack 
of aspirants. To be sure, the risks diminished as rulers became nolens volens 
less arbitrary and the credit and tax structure of the state took on form and 
substance. But these advantages were somewhat balanced by a responsive rise 
in the supply of money and talents and a consequent, though perhaps not 
proportional, decrease in the rate of return. 

It is no coincidence that the institution of the court banker should have 
survived in Europe longest in what was once called the Germanies. (It lasted 
even longer outside Europe in areas of embryonic sovereignty — in the 
successor states of the Ottoman and Spanish empires, for example — where 
administrative capacities and wealth lagged behind political aspirations.) 
For it was there, in central Europe, that feudal decentralization persisted 
longest and territorial boundaries were least stable. The area was in 
political confusion, with a few stronger and more aggressive rulers seeking, 
first, to establish their authority at home and then, to extend their dominion 
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at the expense of a swarm of petty, quasi-sovereign princelings and seigneurs. 
Alongside the lions were the jackals, following in their spoor to take the 
leavings and destined to be swallowed in their turn. 

For all from strong to weak, for hunter and prey, the contest for power 
was a costly one; and to this must be added the competition for prestige by 
the peaceful but almost as expensive means of pomp and circumstance. The 
France of Louis XIV set the example; Prussia and Austria followed suit; and 
all but the most stolid and parochial of magnates were caught up in the 
round of emulation. Both war and peace were costly, and most of the rulers 
of the area possessed neither the authority nor the organization to raise the 
sum required. Even if they did, the poverty of their subjects set limits on 
their appetites. Small wonder that they provided an excellent clientele 
for private financiers. 

Nor is it a coincidence that in Germany the great majority of these 
financial auxiliaries were Jewish. I have had occasion to discuss elsewhere 
the success in trade and banking of such dispersed but cohesive religious or 
ethnic groups as the Jews, Calvinists, Greeks, or Parsees.? Their effectiveness 
rested on mutual confidence, especially precious before the days of institu- 
tionalized credit ratings and easy communication; on mutual support; and 
on superior intelligence (in the military sense). Everywhere they prospered 
out of proportion to their numbers; but their role was most important in 
those societies that were either incapable or scornful of trade — areas of 
backwardness and illiteracy, for example, or countries in which business was 
looked upon as a degrading activity. 

The Germany of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was charac- 
terized by both of these limitations. It was economically backward, especially 
east of the Elbe, where land was held in large domains, the peasant was still 
a serf personally bound to his master, industry was dispersed and primitive, 
and commerce irregular and set to the rhythm of harvests and fairs. The 
population was divided into clearly delimited Stände which reflected not 
only the realities of political power but the hierarchy of social prestige: the 
nobility at the top; the burghers below; the peasantry at the bottom. And 
both ends of the social scale tended to look down on trade — the nobility 
because it was a source of wealth, hence of competition for power; the 
peasantry because the trader was an adversary, hence implicitly evil, and 
often a foreigner to boot. Much indeed of the commerce of central Europe 
was in the hands of outsiders: Calvinist refugees from the Low Countries 
and France, and their descendants; English resident aliens; Greeks from 
across the Balkans and the lower Danube; and Jews. Above all Jews, for 
they were dispersed across the land and were active in isolated rural areas 
as well as in such commercial centres as they were allowed to enter. 

As a result no group was better placed to engage in the purveyance, 


2D. S, Landes, “Bankers and Pashas: International Finance and Economic Imperialism in 
Egypt” (London: Heinemann, 1958), pp. 16—28. 
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remittance, and lending that were the primary activities of the court banker. 
The annals of the Jewish community of Germany are filled with the names 
of these men, who achieved rapid wealth and precocious emancipation 
through their services to local lords and princes; who married into each 
others families to form an intricate network of interlocking dynasties; and 
who only too often fell victim to their own success, traded their birthrights 
for a mess of aristocratic pottage, and melted into the Gentile community 
around them. They have been the subject of much historical study; and at 
least one, Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer, der Jud Siiss, has become a figure of 
stage, screen, and fiction. 


х жх 


The role and position of the court banker changed radically at the turn 
of the nineteenth century: first, because the political consolidation of Ger- 
many under Napoleon eliminated a large proportion of the potential 
clientele; and second, because the development of a public capital market 
dominated by a few major issuing houses began to diminish the need for 
direct financial assistance from private lenders. This was particularly true 
of that portion of the state treasury that had become the public purse — 
as opposed to the personal fortune of the ruler. The management and cul- 
tivation of the latter remained for some time an area of enterprise in the 
court-banking tradition, though obviously of limited scope by comparison 
with public finance. 

This public purse — or rather its extrabudgetary aspects — came for a time 
into the hands of the “money powers” — the Haute Banque as the French 
call them. These were no longer so much individuals as houses, for they 
transcended the fortunes and enterprise of a single person. Their representa- 
tives were court bankers in modern dress. They issued public loans on an 
international capital market; they also engaged in the numerous other 
activities of the “compleat” merchant banker: trade, discount and exchange, 
private commercial and industrial credit. Their operations were more diver- 
sified than those of their predecessors, and they themselves more wide- 
ranging in their choice of clientele. Rarely were they resident at a court or 
courts; their headquarters were the principal money and capital markets. 
Nor, for that matter were their clients necessarily monarchical or noble. In 
so far as they were Jewish, the terms Hofjude and Hausjude came to lose 
their applicability and currency. 

By the same token, the forms of their reward changed. Titles, in particular 


3An extensive bibliography would be out of place in this kind of essay. The interested 
reader will find abundant references in Selma Stern, “The Court Jew” (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1950), pp. 269 et seq.; and in the anti-Semitic 
treatise of Heinrich Schnee, Die Hoffinanz und der moderne Staat: Geschichte und 
System der Hoffaktoren an deutschen Fiirstenhéfen im Zeitalter des Absolutismus (3 
vols.; Berlin: Duncker and Humblot, 1953—1955), Ш, 322 et seq. — See also F. L. Carsten, 
“The Court Jews”, in Year Book ПІ of the LBI, London 1958. 
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ennoblement, became less frequent and relatively less important by com- 
parison with pecuniary returns. The Jewish banker, now emancipated, no 
longer aspired to or needed a quasi-privileged status between that of the 
Christian citizen (or subject) and the ghetto-bound protégé. The designations 
of Hoffaktor, Hofagent, Kammeragent, Heereslieferant, and the like dis- 
appeared. And bankers in general were presumed to operate in a competitive 
market in which their only relationship to clients was that of superior terms 
and performance. 

This was the principle: the diffuse servant-master tie had been replaced 
by a specific contractual arrangement between seller and buyer. In fact, 
however, bankers continued to rely heavily on personal relations; tended to 
enjoy a monopolistic position vis-a-vis any particular client; and were not 
immune to the seductions of ribbons, medals, and similar manifestations of 
official favour.* Yet the emphasis had clearly shifted from honour-and- 
money to money-and-honour. 

Personal considerations retained their importance so long as the credit of 
the state was weaker than that of the banker. As political consolidation 
proceeded and fiscal management improved, however, the state no longer 
needed the financier as intermediary, though the financier needed or wanted 
the state as client. The treasury could go directly to the investing public, 
reducing the banker to a sales agent at best. One can follow historically the 
passage of the major European nations from the dependent to the indepen- 
dent stage: Britain by 1815, France in the 1850’s, Germany by the 1870’s. 

There remained, to be sure, what we now call the underdeveloped 
countries, and these — the states of eastern and southern Europe, of South 
America, North Africa, and Asia — remained the province of the new type of 
court banker. Yet even there his role was restricted by the competition of 
a new business form — the joint-stock investment bank. As an institution this 
went back to the Société Générale of Brussels, founded 1822 and actively 
engaged in securities promotion from the thirties. But the rise and diffusion 
of the finance company, as the British called it, really dates from the fifties, 
beginning with the Crédit Mobilier in Paris (1852) and followed by numerous 
emulators throughout Europe.® In no country was the new form taken up 


4There was even a kind of “conspicuous consumption” in decorations, and bankers com- 
peted with one another in the pursuit of what came to be a kind of status symbol. 
Consider the tone of a reference for Gerson von Bleichréder of 9 October 1888 in 
connection with a possible Swedish decoration: “Der Geheime Commerzien-Rath und 
Königliche Grossbritannische General-Consul Gerson von Bleichréder” has participated 
in the issue of a number of Swedish loans; he does not yet have any Swedish decoration; 
whereas he possesses a number of honours from other countries (list follows); he is 
rich (income for tax purposes cited), lives well, and is morally and politically impeccable; 
hence nihil obstat. 
5For the diffusion of this institution on the Continent, see Rondo Cameron’s articles: 
“The Crédit Mobilier and the Economic Development of Europe,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LXI (1953), 461—88; and “Founding the Bank of Darmstadt,” Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, VIII (1955—56), 113—30. For Britain, see D. S. Landes, 
“Bankers and Pashas’’, ch. ii. 
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with more vigour and effect than Germany, where deposit, commercial, and 
investment functions were combined in defiance of traditional practice in 
the so-called universal banks. 

In the long run, these mixed joint-stock banks absorbed or eliminated 
the bulk of the older private houses, confining the remainder to a narrow 
range of activities where personal contact and complete secrecy continued 
to be important. This result was unanticipated, Not only did the private 
houses join in organizing and promoting the new corporate institutions, but 
they sat on their boards of directors and joined with them in all manner 
of financial operations.® But competition between the two forms of enter- 
prise was inevitable, implicit in the very interrelatedness of the various 
aspects of the banking business: one could hardly expect the joint-stock 
giants voluntarily to confine themselves to certain kinds of operations and 
abjure others: to promote speculative industrial securities but to abstain 
from safe and lucrative government issues;* or to handle long-term credit 
but ignore the trade in commercial рарег. And given the unequal resources 
of the adversaries — the one drawing on a limited if wealthy clientele, the 
other draining the great, almost untapped pool of small and medium for- 
tunes, to say nothing of the accounts of large joint-stock business enter- 
prises — the result was never in doubt. From the mid-century on, the private 
banker worked increasingly as an associate of the corporate institutions, or 
in the diminishing interstices between them. 


П. THE HISTORY 


It is against this background that one must view the rise and decline of the 
house of Bleichréder. Its career was anachronistic: it came on the historical 
scene in the closing years of the eighteenth century, in the twilight of the 
golden age of the court Jew; it long vegetated in obscurity, and indeed did 
not reach the peak of its influence and wealth until after 1860, at a time 
when corporate Grossbanken were coming to dominate the business scene; 
and it owed its place as much or more to its political as to its banking 
activities — this at a time when institutional changes tended to diminish 
the role of individual firms in state finance. It bridged in effect two eras, 
and its decline after 1900 was the more rapid for its postponement. It was 
also the more spectacular for the heights the firm had reached: Gerson von 
Bleichréder was the last and in many ways the greatest of the German court 
bankers. 


6Landes, Vieille banque et banque nouvelle: la révolution financière du dix-neuvième 
siècle, Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, III (1956), 204—22. 

TThere is a fascinating description of the entry of the Discontogesellschaft into the com- 
petition for state loans in Hermann Miinch’s biography, “Adolph von Hansemann” 
(Munich-Berlin: Drei Masken Verlag, 1932), pp. 77 et seq. 

8Cf. Emden’s discussion of the establishment in the years after 1870 of affiliates ог 
branches of the German joint-stock banks in London to handle foreign exchange for 
German merchants. Money Powers, pp. 222-24. 
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It is not my intention to give a detailed history of the firm at this point; 
as will soon be clear, we simply do not know enough for that. But it will 
help to recall the major turning points of the bank’s career. 

The first came in 1803 when Samuel Bleichréder (1779—1855) founded 
the firm that was to bear his name until its merger with Gebr. Arnhold of 
Dresden in 1937. Samuel was the son of Gerson Jacob, a native of the 
village of Bleicherode in the Harz (then Grafschaft Hohenstein). The father 
seems to have been one of those men who are full of enterprise and determin- 
ation but lacking in talent or good fortune. In an official deposition of 1797 
reviewing his earlier career, he remarked that he had never had ‘a leaning 
toward the usual trade that my Nation is occupied with.’ ° In any event, he 
began by trying his hand at manufacture: in 1773 he set up a buckle and 
clasp works at Wrietzen-an-der-Oder. The venture failed; commercial skills 
are also required in industry. 

Gerson Jacob then went back to Berlin, where, profiting from connections 
with wealthy coreligionists, he engaged in a variety of small business deals 
that do not seem to have led anywhere. The same deposition of 1797 presents 
a picture of someone living on the scraps from the table of court Jews like 
David Ephraim and Solomon Nathan Jr. During the wars against France 
he became an army purveyor. It was at this time — according to Schnee — 
that he learned from a French émigré to manufacture perfume. From 1795 
on he sought his fortune in this field; but in spite of valuable marks of royal 
favour — he was named Hofparfumeur and the tax on imported cosmetics 
was tripled — business was poor. His hope of entering into partnership with 
Benjamin Veitel Ephraim was disappointed.?° In 1802 Gerson Jacob closed 
shop." 

Samuel’s exchange and lottery venture of 1803 was a new departure. It 
began modestly in an out-of-the-way neighbourhood. And it remained modest 
for many years: the firm was not even assessed for the compulsory loan of 
1812.12 Not until the late twenties (the date usually given is 1828), when 
Samuel began to perform minor commissions for Rothschilds, did he leave 
the ruck of petty changers and merit the name of banker. 

This was the second turning point. Samuel seized his opportunity, exer- 
cised every effort to be useful to his wealthy client, and within a few years 
obtained for himself the role of principal correspondent in Berlin, replacing 


®8General-Directorium, Manufact.- und Commerz-Colleg., Acta des Manufacturs Collegii, 
Galanterie Waaren Fabriken, Berlin, CCCXX, No. 89, Protokoll of 17 June 1797. 

10Ephraim, Miinzfaktor, Hofjuwelier, Hofbankier, Geheimer Коттіѕѕіопѕтаі, was a major 
figure in the Jewish business community and worked on a different scale from Gerson 
Jacob. On Ephraim and his family, see H. Rachel and Paul Wallich, Berliner Gross- 
kaufleute und Kapitalisten, II (Berlin: private, 1938), 288—353; Schnee, Die Hoffinanz, 
І, 145-69, 

11General-Directorium (see n. 9 above), Galanterie Waaren-Fabriken, Berlin, CCCXX, No. 
89, Protokoll of 29 April 1802 

12H. Rachel and P. Wallich, Berliner Grosskaufleute und Kapitalisten, III (Berlin: private, 
1939), 126. On subsequent anonymity, ibid., pp. 294—97. 
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in the process the far wealthier firm of J. and A. Mendelssohn. We do not 
know why Rothschild made this change: Rachel and Wallich speak of ‘the 
notably strict integrity’ of Samuel and the personal recommendation of 
August Friedrich Bloch, later president of the Seehandlung and right-hand 
man of Minister Christian von Rother." Yet while these and perhaps other 
positive reasons were no doubt important, they probably overlook the at 
least equally important negative considerations — one does not change 
agents in this way unless one is vexed or dissatisfied. Were Mendelssohns 
in a sense too wealthy, hence unaccommodating? Or merely insufficiently 
complaisant?14 The Rothschilds could be very sensitive. Or was the rapid 
assimilation of the Berlin family — the children of Alexander Mendelssohn 
(1798—1871; partner from 1828) were brought up as Lutherans; the children 
of Abraham (1776—1835) were baptized in 1816 and he in 1822 — an offence 
to the still orthodox Frankfurt clan? The Rothschilds, in the early days 
especially, seem to have had little patience for socially ambitious apostates; 
their later feud with the Erlangers was not unconnected in my opinion with 
such considerations. 

From 1837 on, the date of what appears to be the first major transaction 
with Rothschilds,” the firm of S. Bleichréder prospered mightily. It became 
active in the market for government bonds, dispensing numerous Rothschild 
issues on the Berlin Exchange. It also developed its own field of activity: 
company promotion, especially of railways and insurance firms, and in- 
dustrial credit — areas that the conservative Frankfurt house tended to avoid. 
ВІеісһгӧаегѕ worked most closely with some of the enterprising Cologne 
banks, Sal. Oppenheim Jr. and Co. among others; 16 later on the Disconto- 
gesellschaft was to be the closest associate of the firm in this kind of opera- 
tion. In the meantime, they served the Rothschilds well in the general 
run of banking transactions — collections, remittances, exchange, discount 
and rediscount, They worked quickly: before the coming of the railway they 
were constantly preoccupied with finding short-cuts for communications 
and travellers to or from Frankfurt and Paris; their ingenuity in this regard 


18This is apparently based оп a life of Gerson von Bleichréder in a volume called Finanz 
und Industrie (Berlin: Eckstein, с. 1890). The notice has all the earmarks of official 
biography. The very phrase, die notorisch strenge Rechtlichkeit is taken verbatim from 
a report of 14 December 1863, almost surely inspired, from the Polizeiprésident of Berlin 
to Count von Itzenplitz, Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Public Works, in support 
of the promotion of Gerson von Bleichréder to the rank of Geheimer Kommerzienrath, 
On Bloch, see Rachel and Wallich, Berliner Grosskaufleute, ПІ, 267—72. 

14There are in the Bleichréder archive some notes of Paul Wallich which contain inter alia 
two anecdotes, received from Hermann Wallich, regarding this transfer. The first tells 
of Mendelssohns questioning Frankfurt as to whether they should cover the gambling 
debts of a young Rothschild who was doing his year of military service with the hussars 
in Potsdam. The second relates that at one point, Bleichréder alone of all Berlin 
bankers with commitments to Rothschild in Spanish rentes paid his differences without 
a murmur; all the others tried to negotiate a settlement. 

15A remittance to Gebr. Schickler of 50,000 taler. Schickler-Archiv, I, В. 88. 

16СЕ, the valuable study of Alfred Krüger, Das Kölner Bankiergewerbe vom Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts bis 1875 (Essen: G. D. Baedeker, 1925). 
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amazes the spoiled tourist of the twentieth century.*” And they worked well: 
their letters to their correspondents were intended to serve as a running 
news commentary, not only on the events of the financial world, but also 
on politics, religious policy, and any personal matters that might be relevant 
to business decisions. 

Given this level of performance, which was the great asset of Jewish 
merchant banking, one can understand why, when Bismarck sought a private 
banker for himself in Berlin, he insisted on having a Jew, and why, on the 
basis of recommendations from Amschel Meyer (died 1855) and Carl Meyer 
von Rothschild, he chose Gerson Bleichréder (1822—1893) , son and successor 
of Samuel (died 1855).18 ‘The precise date of this connection is unknown, 
partly no doubt because it was not something concluded at a stroke, but 
rather a tie developed over time. Some relations existed probably as early as 
1859 on the occasion of Bismarck’s departure for the embassy in Saint Peters- 
burg.'® Close collaboration, however, presumably followed on his recall 
to Berlin in September 1862 as interim presiding officer of the Staats- 
ministerium (he became Mintsterprdsident in October) 20 

This was the third turning point. Bismarck was only the beginning; the 
mere fact of this connection brought Bleichréders other clients from the 
Prussian court and government circles. The position of the bank was trans- 
formed — vis-a-vis the Rothschilds among others — and the scope of its 
activities much augmented. In particular, it now came to play a political 
role that aroused the interest of contemporaries — to put it mildly — and 
has continued to intrigue scholars to the present day. 

Financially, the firm took its place among the handful of houses that 
dominated the German capital market. It continued its industrial operations, 
with special attention to the burgeoning market in railway bonds, but its 


17See Lucien Wolf, “Essays in Jewish History” (London: Jewish Historical Society of England, 
1934), pp. 266—68, 272—73, for the emphasis placed by the Rothschilds on rapid com- 
munication, They laid out considerable sums for this purpose and were repaid many 
times over; and they could well appreciate Bleichréders’ zeal in this connection. 

18Gerson had been a partner since 1847 and had become senior partner in 1855 on the 
death of Samuel. Gerson’s younger brother Julius, partner since 1853, left the firm on 
their father’s death to establish his own bank, Julius Bleichréder and Co., with the 
assistance of the Bank fiir Handel und Industrie of Darmstadt (Darmstädter Bank). 
Cf. Ernst Korach, Das deutsche Privatbankgeschaéft (Berlin, 1910), p. 60 f. Each brother 
retained a share in the other’s firm. Julius did well, but never stood in the first rank 
of German bankers. 

19Jn Bismarck’s Gesammelte Werke, eds. Herman von Petersdorff et al. (15 vols. in 19; 
Berlin: Otto Stollberg et al., 1924—35), III, 343, we have a letter of 25 March 1862 to 
Count Bernstorff announcing that he was sending receipts for maintenance and rent 
over the next quarter to “the banker Bleichréder,” for presentation to the Königliche 
Legationskasse on | April. 

20This is the timing suggested by Carl Fürstenberg, who was employed by S. Bleichréder 
in the 1870's before his entry into the Handelsgesellschaft. H. Fürstenberg, ed., Carl 
Fürstenberg: Die Lebensgeschichte eines deutschen Bankiers 1870—1914 (Berlin: Ullstein, 
1931), p. 48. But then Fürstenberg’s memory for chronology leaves something to be 
desired. He speaks of Bismarck consulting “Amschel Meyer von Rothschild” on the matter 
in 1862, seven years after Amschel Meyer’s death. 
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greatest gains were in the promotion and placement of government securities. 
As early as 1859 the firm joined with the Discontogesellschaft and some of 
the leading private houses in Berlin in underwriting a portion of the 
30-million-taler Prussian mobilization loan. This was the forerunner of what 
came to be known as the Preussen-Konsortium, a loose group of the leading 
German banks — including (ће Seehandlung (the nominal head), Rothschilds, 
the Discontogesellschaft and Handelsgesellschaft, Sal. Oppenheim Jr. and 
Co., and a varying number of greater and lesser associates — that held an 
effective monopoly of state loans and was prepared to handle the largest and 
smallest pecuniary needs of the monarchy and empire. Similarly Bleichréders 
participated in the so-called Rothschild-Konsortium, which held a com- 
parable position in Austro-Hungarian finance. Most impressive, however, 
was the proliferation of the bank’s operations outside the home area of 
central Europe. An inventory of the firm’s Ausländische Anlethegeschafte 
as of the turn of the century shows literally hundreds of issues for countries 
on every continent except Australia. 

Along with political and financial influence went a position of prestige 
and leadership in the Jewish community. It does not appear that Gerson 
was a deeply religious man; but he observed the forms of his faith and never 
allowed his political and commercial success to abate his identification with 
the Jewish people.?* Like the court Jew of the preceding century, therefore, 
he played the role of shtadlan, or intercessor, with the German authorities 
first — for this was a period of increasing anti-Semitism — and through the 
German state, with government authorities throughout eastern Europe. 

Like the court Jew of earlier centuries, moreover, Gerson found this the 
most delicate of his numerous roles. His very presence at the side of Bismarck 
exposed them both to scurrilous attacks; and the scope and character of his 
efforts had to be tempered by political realities — there was always the 
possibility of overreaching himself and letting his zeal destroy his usefulness. 
(This is, if I may be permitted a general observation, an old story in the 
struggle for human rights, and especially for Jewish rights: power is always 
willing to be implored; but it does not like to be importuned; and it detests 
that anyone should claim decent and equal treatment as his due. To justice, 
to say nothing of love, it prefers tolerance: something bestowed from above 
and withdrawn at will). Moreover Bismarck’s own position in these matters 
was equivocal and governed by practical rather than ethical considerations. 
Nevertheless Gerson intervened with the Chancellor and Emperor in order 
to counteract chaplain Stécker’s campaign of anti-Semitic vilification. He 
persuaded Bismarck to place the weight of Germany behind Jewish emanci- 
pation in the newly created states of Rumania and Bulgaria. And like 
Rothschilds, he used his contribution to Russian finance as a lever — a weak 


21An obituary notice in the Berliner Bérsen-Zeitung, 22 February 1893, includes the follow- 
ing remark: Er fehlte nur selten bei den Gottesdiensten der Synagoge. 
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one at best — to pry concessions for the Jewish community of the Tsarist 
empire. 

Bismarck was forced out of office in March 1890; three years later Gerson 
von Bleichréder died. For a while the firm continued on its earlier momen- 
tum, even to playing on its role as an informal intermediary in international 
diplomacy. But decline was not long in setting in — not only because the tie 
to power was broken, but also because the underlying economic trends were 
unfavourable to private banking. On all sides, the companions and com- 
petitors of earlier years disappeared. Some of them went under. More were 
swallowed in part or whole by the voraciously triumphant joint-stock banks: 
in Berlin, H. C. Plaut (1896) and Friedlander, Freymarck and Co. (1897) 
were absorbed by the Breslauer Diskonto-Bank, itself affiliated with the 
Darmstädter Bank; most of the accounts of Robert Warschauer and Co., 
one of the greatest of the private houses and only a step behind Bleichréders 
and Mendelssohns, went in 1904 to the Darmstädter Bank; in Frankfurt, 
Erlangers was taken over in 1904 by the Dresdner Bank. And some, like the 
Frankfurt Rothschilds, voluntarily closed down. It was not so much that a 
private house could not make money; the majority of those that wound up 
or merged were in good financial condition. But most of the things the 
older merchant banks did, the joint-stock corporation could now do better. 
They still had a place but it was confined, and confinement was vexatious 
to men accustomed to a bigger stage. 

The decline of Bleichréders was slow and uneven. After the First World 
War, it formed a connection with H. Aufhauser of Munich which was not 
particularly profitable. After this came an alliance in 1931 with Gebr. 
Arnhold of Dresden, the full advantages of which were stunted by the 
persecution of the Nazi régime.” In 1938, the bulk of the firms’ business 
was transferred for a fraction of its value to the “Aryan” bank of Hardy and 
Co., G.m.b.H. and the Dresdner Bank. An abortive attempt to continue 
banking activity on a more modest scale was quickly stifled by the authori- 
ties.?8 

In the meantime, the overseas operations of the firm, embodied physically 
in small agencies in London and New York, grew in importance as home 
transactions diminished. In 1937 the two firms of S. Bleichréder and Gebr. 
Arnhold formally merged as Arnhold and S, Bleichréder, Inc., investment 
bankers. Today the firm’s main office is in New York, where it continues to 
administer such non-German holdings as it was able to preserve from the 
confiscation of 1938, in addition to developing a new clientele with special 
interests in international investment. 


22The alliance was not а merger; the two firms kept their separate legal identities. There 
is a biography of Eduard Arnhold, merchant and spokesman of the German coal trade, 
brother of Max and Georg of Gebr. Arnhold: Eduard Arnhold: Ein Gedenkbuch 
(Berlin: private, 1928). 

23Circular of 4 April 1938; letters of 3 September 1938 from the Reichsbankdirektorium and 
13 September 1938 from the Reichskommissar für das Kreditwesen (“confidential”) . 
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ПІ. SIGNIFICANCE 


Important as was the financial role of Bleichréders in the period 1850—1914 
and their contribution to the cause of Jewish emancipation, it is not these 
aspects of their career that have caught the interest of historians. Rather it is 
the political influence of the house, and of Gerson von Bleichréder in 
particular, that has fascinated and intrigued observers and made the firm 
an object of controversy. What was the nature of the tie between Gerson 
and Bismarck? Did one exploit the other, and if so, which was the bene- 
ficiary? How did a bank like Bleichréders, with strong international con- 
nections, reconcile these with its service to the highest officer of the Prussian 
and German states? Specifically, how did it reconcile loyalty to Bismarck 
with its obligations to the Rothschilds, who were located in four foreign 
centres, three of them traditionally hostile to Prussia? Finally, just how much 
influence did а bank like Bleichréders exert over German domestic and 
foreign policy? 

The simplest answer to all these questions was that supplied by anti- 
Semitic polemicists and the less scrupulous political adversaries of Bismarck. 
They saw the alliance with Bleichréder as simply a device for mutual 
enrichment: the statesman gave the banker tips and preference that could 
be converted into profits; the banker gave the statesman the benefit of his 
inside knowledge of the market and multiplied his fortune by his solicitous 
care. Some would push the accusation farther, and assert that Bismarck sold 
himself, and on occasion Prussia, to Bleichréders, and through Bleichréders 
into the hands of Rothschilds and international Jewry. 

As in many slanders, there was undoubtedly a kernel of truth in these 
allegations. Bleichréder did manage Bismarck’s fortune well and give him 
the benefit of such foreknowledge as he had of changes in the capital and 
money markets. It was the kind of service that any of dozens of bankers 
would have been happy to render; those who hold the reins of power are 
always well treated by the business world. As for the oft-repeated story that 
Bismarck used his foreknowledge to operate in the market through Bleich- 
röder’s intermediary, it seems that on a number of occasions the Minister 
did tell his banker to sell securities that he expected to fall in value owing 
to political disturbances.?°* But from this, it is a far cry to the inference 
that Bismarck allowed personal financial considerations to determine his 
political moves. ‘There is no evidence for this whatsoever, and everything 
we know of Bismarck’s values, the healthy state of his finances and the 
extemporary character of these transactions rules out such an assumption. 
Nor is there any evidence that Bismarck actively sought to profit from his 
knowledge of political circumstances. 


23*In all fairness, one should note that these were securities of states whose relations with 
Germany were at the source of the disturbances in question; and that by selling them, 
Bismarck was at once freeing his hands for diplomatic manoeuvre and covering himself 
against any suspicion of self-interest. 
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By the same token, it is clear that Bleichréder benefited enormously from 
his connection with the Prussian and German governments. Not only did 
Bismarck give him valuable hints about current developments and future 
policy, but Bleichréder had direct access to the Minister’s, later Chancellor’s, 
aides, was able to consult state documents when necessary, and received 
frequent, almost regular, reports from German officials abroad. In effect, 
the variety and importance of the bank’s political correspondents constituted 
an international intelligence network of inestimable pecuniary value, in this 
case grafted on to an already impressive grid of commercial relations. Only 
the Rothschilds themselves could rival Bleichréder in this regard; апа one 
has to go back to the sixteenth century and the Fugger-Zeitungen for a 
comparable, though far less efficient and privileged, system of private 
intelligence. 

In addition to information, connections brought business. State business, 
first: Bleichréders was given preferential treatment іп the negotiation of 
certain official transactions. Private business, second: it was not hard for 
other firms and even foreign governments to understand that what was good 
for Bismarck was also good for them. Clients beat a path to Gerson’s door. 

Yet just as it would be a mistake to oversimplify the nature of Bismarck’s 
relation to his banker, so it would be incorrect to reduce Bleichréder’s link 
with the government to the achievement of some kind of high-level ‘fixer’ 
fattening at the public trough. If Gerson used his connections, he was also 
used, and if he did well, it was because he served well and faithfully. 

Bismarck was not an easy master. His record shows little tolerance for 
disagreement and an insistence on performance and results. That he came 
to have not only complete confidence in the competence, loyalty, and dis- 
cretion of Bleichréder but also a real affection for der Bleiche, as Bismarck’s 
wife nicknamed him, says something about the ability and personal charm 
of the banker.*4 

One must remember in this connection that both the Minister and his 
lady, née von Puttkamer, came from a milieu in which anti-Semitism was 
endemic. The early Bismarck, if not a Jew-baiter, publicly opposed the 
granting of complete civil and political equality for Jews. Yet he changed 
after his appointment as Ministerprdsident, to the point where one sometimes 
seems to be listening to a different man. He did not, to be sure, give up his 
fundamental sense of the strangeness and inferiority of the Jew, his assump- 
tion of a contrast between Prussian courage and nobility and Jewish clever- 
ness and materialism. His remarks on Jews have on occasion a mocking 
superciliousness.?> But he abandoned his ideological insistence on Germany 


24Cf. Carl. Fürstenberg: er konnte ein richtiger Charmeur sein. H. Fürstenberg, ed., Carl 
Fiirstenberg, p. 48. 

25One is reminded here of the well-known story of Bismarck’s comments, in 1871, in his 
quarters at Versailles, on the advisability of mixing Jewish and German blood: “Yes, 
I’m of the opinion that they [the Jews] must be rendered harmless through crossing. 
Otherwise it’s no good. — The results are not bad.” And after naming some German 
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as a ‘Christian’ nation; frowned on public expressions of anti-Semitism; 
opposed, though not consistently, extremists like St6cker; supported, or at 
least acquiesced in, the diplomatic campaign for Jewish emancipation out- 
side Germany. Contradictory as it was, his behaviour was distinctly more 
liberal than it had been before his accession to power.® 

Much of this reflected the wisdom of the statesman who had come to 
appreciate the substantial contribution of the Jews to German economic 
development and the power of Jewish opinion in international affairs. 
But much of it also was the work of Bleichréder, as a person first, and as 
a representative of that cosmopolitan high finance that Bismarck came to 
respect from direct experience. Again it was not that Bismarck had any in- 
tention of letting the raison d’état be shaped in any way by raisons d’argent: 
money was to him never anything but a means. But he understood the 
value of good will and favourable publicity and preferred to have 
the banking world with him rather than against him. This emphasis on 
minimization of hostility and the subordination of ideology and emotion 
to pragmatic considerations were among his greatest assets as a statesman 
and diplomat — in dealing with nations as well as people.” 

Yet charm and efficiency by themselves could not have won for Bleich- 
гӧаег the confidence and esteem, to say nothing of honours, that he came 
to enjoy. More important were the extraordinary services he rendered — out- 
side the area of finance, or above and beyond the normal obligation of 
banker to client. 

For one thing, because of his connections with Rothschilds and through 
them to the governments of Britain, France, and Germany, Bleichréder was 
ideally suited to serve as an informal contact in international negotiations. 
He had no initiative in such matters; he was but a channel ofcommunication, 
a means by which to test proposals and advance inquiries not suited to or 
ready for formal diplomatic channels. At the same time, Bismarck was able 

noble houses with Jewish blood: “Besides it’s much better the other way — if one mates 

a Christian stallion of German race with a Jewish mare, The money has to be brought 

back into circulation, and it really wouldn’t be a bad race. I don’t know what advice 

ГІ give my sons one day.” Moritz Busch, Tagebuchblditer (new ed.; 3 vols.; Leipzig: 

F. W. Grunow, 1902), II, 33. 
26The question of Bismarck’s feelings toward Jews, as persons and as a group, is complex 

and still obscure. Nor is this the kind of question to which we are ever likely to have 

more than an impressionistic answer, though the Bleichréder archives should shed new 
light on the issue. Too much of the evidence took the form of conversations long since 
forgotten; and much of it undoubtedly remained sealed within Bismarck’s breast. The 
volume of Otto Jéhlinger, Bismarck und die Juden (Berlin, 1921), is immensely useful 
but not very profound. 

27Consider the terms of Bismarck’s criticism of Stécker in his letter to Prince Wilhelm 

(later Wilhelm II) of 6 January 1888: “I have nothing against Stécker; he has for me 

only the one fault as a politician that he is a minister, and as a minister, that he engages 

in politics. I take pleasure in his valiant energy and his culture, but he has an unlucky 
hand...” Bismarck’s main objection to Stécker — at least the only опе he thought 
advisable to express to Wilhelm — was that the chaplain caused him trouble. Bismarck, 


Gesammelte Werke, Vic (Politische Schriften, ed. Werner Frauendienst; Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1935), 384. 
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to use Bleichréder as an homme de confiance, entrusting him with tasks that 
the German government did not want to handle itself. Most of these fell in 
the realm of publicity and public relations — planting of articles and buying 
the services of editors and journalists — wherever Bismarck did not want 
his Prussian fist to show. 

For another thing, Bismarck could count on Bleichréder to help him in 
promoting quasi-public ventures that could not be justified by the usual 
market considerations. Thus in the 1870’s and 1880’s Bleichréder joined 
with Hansemann and the Discontogesellschaft in an attempt to salvage 
Godeffroy and Co. of Hamburg and convert it into a corporation for the 
development of the new German colonies in the Pacific; he also helped to 
organize a syndicate with similar aims for Аїгіса.28 

Most important of all, however, was Bleichréder’s ability to perform well 
in situations that lay outside the normal channels of state finance. The best 
example is the banker’s contribution to the Mobilmachung or pecuniary 
mobilization for war with Austria in 1865—1866, which earned him Bis- 
marck’s lifelong gratitude.?® ‘The Chancellor later spoke of the affair, in 
which he bypassed the recalcitrant Landtag and obtained funds by the quiet 
liquidation of some of the treasury’s railway holdings, as an ‘undertaking in 
which I stood almost as close to the gallows as to the throne. 3° Almost as 
valuable was Bleichréder’s assistance with negotiation and collection of the 
French war indemnity of 1871, when the greatest private banks in Europe 
were called in to share the task of assembling and creating the bills of 
exchange required to effect the transfer of the unprecedented ransom. And 
there were lesser services in connection with the establishment of the 
Reichsbank, the nationalization of the railways, the flotation of the securities 
of potentially useful foreign nations on the Berlin exchange, the conduct of 
German financial forces in competition with those of France or Britain in 
third markets. 

In short, Gerson was in every sense the successor of the court banker of 
old. He did not have the title of Hofbanquier, which had been awarded to 


28From а dollars-and-cents standpoint, these were unpromising transactions at best; their 
only justification was the service rendered thereby to the German state. Germany’s 
colonial possessions represented the lees of the imperialist barrel and never prospered 
economically. Cf. the article of W. O. Henderson, “British Economic Activity in the 
German Colonies, 1884—1914,” Economic History Review, XV (1945), 56—66, and the 
sources cited therein. On Godeffroy, see R. Hertz, Das Hamburger Handelshaus, J. C. 
Godeffroy und Sohn 1766—1879 (‘‘Ver6ffentlichungen des Vereins fiir Hamburgische 
Geschichte,” Vol. II; Hamburg, 1922); К. Schmack, J.C. Godeffroy und Sohn, Kaufleute 
zu Hamburg: Leistung und Schicksal eines Welthandelshauses (Hamburg, 1938); and 
E. Suchan (née Galow), Die deutsche Wirtschaftstdtigheit in der Südsee vor der ersten 
Besitzergreifung 1884 (“Verdff. des Vereins f. Hamburgische Geschichte”, Vol. XIV; 
Hamburg, 1940). 

28The short monograph by Hans-Joachim von Collani, Die Finanzgebarung des preussi- 
schen Staates zur Zeit des Verfassungskonfliktes 1862—1866 (Diisseldorf: G. H. Nolte, 
1939) offers a useful introduction to the history of this affair. But it wants context and 
scope, and suffers for lack of documentation from private sources. 

30 Ernst Feder, “Bismarcks Bankier” (typescript, source unknown, in Bleichréder archives). 
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Amschel Meyer von Rothschild. Nor was he in fact banker to the ruler. 
Several times the firm had offered its financial services to the Crown, and 
in 1842 it had handled the travel expenses of Frederick William IV on his 
trip to England.” But these efforts never produced a lasting attachment, 
and it was Moritz von Cohn of Dessau who came to manage the personal 
fortune of Wilhelm I. 

Nevertheless, Bleichréder was banker to the effective if not nominal ruler, 
and this is what has given him his place in history. Someone like him was 
indispensable. Many would have been pleased to serve, but none was so well 
placed to do the job. He died laden with honours: he was Geheimer 
Kommerzien-Rat; wore the Iron Cross, Second Class, with white band, the 
Red Adler-Orden, Fourth Class, and the star of the Prussian Kronen-Orden, 
Second Class; had been decorated by a dozen foreign nations; was British 
consul-general in Berlin; and had been ennobled in 1872, the first Jew to be 
so honoured without being required to apostatize. 


IV. UNANSWERED QUESTIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


The above discussion is necessarily superficial and, though based in part 
on unpublished sources, leaves unanswered many of the big and small 
questions that have collected about the Bleichréder firm. Aside from the 
major issues raised at the beginning of Part III, which call for further 
research and long consideration, there are a host of minor details that await 
clarification. Some of these concern the history of the firm proper; some the 
history of other people and places touched by the multifarious and far- 
reaching activities of the house in the Behrenstrasse. 

It is likely that many of these questions will never be answered con- 
clusively — for two reasons: the evidence no longer exists or never existed; 
and/or the questions are not of the kind that admit of a definitive response. 
Some comments on each of these points will elucidate the difficulty. 

The sources оп the history of the Bleichréder bank fall into six major 
categories: 


1. The archives of the bank and family. 
The archives of business associates and correspondents. 

3. The official records of the Prussian, German, and other governments 
with which the bank had connections. 

4. The private papers of clients and non-business connections. 


31In 1847 Bleichréder tried, on the strength of this financial service to Friedrich Wilhelm 
and his business relations with Duke Carl von Mecklenburg, to obtain the title of 
Hofbanquier. He gave Christian von Rother, Director of the Seehandlung, as reference. 
The request was refused. Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv, R. 100. XX 12. Acta of 
9 March and 29 March 1847. 
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5. Printed works embodying material originating in the first four cate- 
gories: memoirs, diaries, monographic studies. 

6. Printed works, including newspaper and periodical articles, on general 
political and banking history, or on the history of the Jews in the 
nineteenth century. 


The last we may dismiss rapidly. They are indispensable to the under- 
standing and exploitation of materia] drawn from the other groups of 
sources; indeed, the great weakness of the few short pieces devoted thus far 
to the history of Bleichréders is their failure to situate the career of the 
firm in a meaningful context. But such sources will not in themselves answer 
any questions or solve any mysteries. 

In the ordinary run of things, answers and solutions would come in large 
measure from the first type of source, the records of the bank and family. 
But there events have played the historian a nasty turn. In the persecution 
and confiscation of the 1930’s the firm was compelled to turn the bulk of 
its day-to-day records — letter books, account books, and the like — over to 
Hardy and Co. and the German authorities. Apparently nothing is left of 
these. What was saved, smuggled out in a diplomatic pouch, was a certain 
number of family papers and an unknown portion of the personal and 
private correspondence. Thus we have notes to and from Bismarck and his 
family: special reports from agents and government officials abroad; the 
almost daily letters from Meyer Carl von Rothschild, as well as occasional 
missives from other members of the great banking clan; exchanges with 
bankers like Adolph von Hansemann, the Oppenheims of Cologne, and 
Moritz von Goldschmidt (Vienna); correspondence with royalty, aristocrats, 
scientists, journalists, and artists of stage and concert hall; material on the 
‘Jewish question’; and a scanty selection of documents dealing with a 
portion of the firm’s major transactions — Russian bonds, colonial affairs, 
the Wolff’sches Telegraphenbureau, German and East European railways, 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, and others. 

Some of these dossiers are very rich. ‘The Goldschmidt correspondence, 
for example, throws an interesting light on Austro-Prussian relations in the 
1860’s as well as on the changing nature of the relationship between Bleich- 
röder and Rothschilds (Goldschmidt was in effect Rothschilds’ outside agent 
in Vienna). Similarly the papers dealing with the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana offer evidence of the co-ordination of financial activity with foreign 
policy. On the other hand, much of the material is trivial in character: thus 
James de Rothschild’s inquiry after the name of the gardener who had laid 
out the grounds of a house he had seen outside Berlin; or the many purely 
social notes from quondam dignitaries whose importance has diminished 
to vanishing with the passage of time. 

Important or trivial, however, these records have one major weakness: 
they are discrete — dispersed in time and relevance. As a result they do not 
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permit the reconstruction of a sequential story of the bank or, indeed, of 
more than a handful of its transactions. The skeleton that the day-to-day 
correspondence and the annual inventories would have provided is missing. 

In addition, the nature of much of the business conducted by the bank 
seems to have precluded from the start an informative documentation. Thus 
precisely those aspects of the relations between Bleichréder and Bismarck 
that we should like to know more about were never put on paper. The two 
men were far too prudent for that, and the correspondence between them is 
confined largely — with some important exceptions — to requests for inter- 
views or summonses to interviews. Similarly, Bleichréder’s exchanges with 
business correspondents like the Rothschilds are less revealing than one 
might have hoped. Most of the really important decisions were apparently 
made on the basis of personal discussion; the details were worked out by 
on-the-spot representatives when necessary. In so far as written communi- 
cation did occur, sometimes in Hebrew characters for greater security, it 
has a laconic, even cryptic, quality — as between men who understand each 
other’s thoughts and need only hints to follow the reasoning.” In sum, there 
are many things that we must guess at; and some that we will probably 
never know. 

Fortunately much can be done to supplement the contents of the archive 
by location and consultation of pertinent outside material — in particular 
the records of associated business firms. To be sure, time here also has 
worked to our disadvantage. The papers of the Frankfurt and Vienna 
branches of the Rothschilds have disappeared almost in their entirety; like 
those of Bleichréder, the records of the other Jewish banking firms of Ger- 
many were in large measure consumed by the holocaust of the thirties and 
forties; so, for that matter, were the archives of non-Jewish houses like 
Bethmann, and the major joint-stock investment banks.” Nevertheless, а 
great part of the records of the Paris Rothschilds remain; these have been 
recovered from the Germans, who were diligently assembling all the Judaica 
they could lay their hands on for a museum, to be erected in Prague and 
devoted to the history of the soon-to-be-extinct race. There are also the 
papers of the London Rothschilds; the archives of Sal. Oppenheim Jr. and Co. 
of Cologne are reasonably intact. And it may be presumed that a systematic 
search will reveal more sources of this kind. Whether permission can be had 
to consult these records, however, is another matter. Our efforts thus far 
have been fairly successful; but we have still to approach the most difficult 
82In my personal experience, they contrast sharply in this regard with the articulate, even 

outspoken, letters exchanged by Alfred André in Paris and Edouard Dervieu in Alexan- 
dria, which constitute the warp of the above-cited Bankers and Pashas (see n. 2). 
330n Bethmann, see the meagre history of Claus Helbing, Die Bethmanns: aus der Ge- 
schichte eines alten Handelshauses zu Frankfurt am Main (Wiesbaden, 1948). On the 
disappearance or inaccessibility of the records of the Discontogesellschaft — next to 
Rothschilds the firm closest to Bleichréders — cf. Fritz Seidenzahl, Eine Denkschrift 


David Hansemanns vom Jahre 1865, Tradition, V (1960), 83. I have been told that the 
archives of the leading Berlin banks are largely intact in East Berlin. 
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sources. Yet this is a problem characteristic of all attempts to use private 
archives: one does the best one can with what is available. 

The official archives of the governments with which the Bleichréder 
bank did business would seem to be less promising, essentially because so 
much of the business was not of a kind to find its way into official records. 
Again negotiations were conducted largely téte-a-téte. It is the end result 
only — the loan, railway issue, currency reform — that is embodied in the 
documents, and much of this information is already available in financial 
journals and newspapers. Nevertheless, state archives do furnish two kinds 
of data not available elsewhere: details of the cursus honorum of the Bleich- 
réder firm and Gerson von Bleichréder in particular (these are more piquant 
than important); and information on debates and transactions among 
officials concerning transactions involving Bleichréders. ‘They are especially 
useful, for example, in filling in details on operations like the Mobilmachung 
of 1865—1866 and the indemnity of 1871. The value of the diplomatic 
documents of countries like Britain and France remains to be investigated3# 

The fourth category — the private papers of clients and non-business 
connections — is an unknown. Some of the most important of these have 
already appeared in print (category 5); but there must be a wealth of such 
material still bound and stored and awaiting examination by the scholar. 
The question is, where to look? The diversity of the contacts of the Bleich- 
réders brought them into the lives of hundreds of historical figures, big and 
small; and the importance of the bankers was such that those who came into 
contact with them were not inclined to overlook them in letters, diaries, and 
similar papers. Yet the dispersion of these materials and the ephemeral, 
discrete character of most of these observations make this search a particu- 
larly tantalizing one. Much of what turns up is trivial; some is nothing more 
than unverifiable gossip. Even so, one can never assume that diminishing 
returns have set in, for there is always the possibility of a strike in the next 
item. 

In general, a history of the Bleichréders poses a dual task that is generic 
to work built around a fixed documentary core — in this case, the surviving 
archive of the bank. On the one hand, one starts with a heterogeneous body 
of evidence of multitudinous ramifications. Almost every document is capable 
of leading the research worker on a new path. Some of these detours are 
worth following; indeed one of the great virtues of business history and 
biography is their usefulness as a wedge into larger historical issues. 
Others, however, are distractions. The problem is to squeeze the material 
of all it has to offer without sacrificing the coherence and integrity of the 
story. 

On the other hand, one must work toward the material as well as away 


34See the use made of archives in Potsdam and Merseburg by Helmuth Stoecker, Deutsch- 
land und China im 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Rütten und Loening, 1958, The volume 
offers suggestive bits of information on some of Bleichréders’ operations in the Far East. 
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from it. The writer must place his story in a meaningful context and com- 
pensate thereby for the limitations of the primary data. He must provide 
background, fill in gaps, pull the pieces together. And yet this sizing — if I 
may be permitted an image from textile manufacture — should not replace 
the cloth itself. The story of Bleichréders should remain a story of the bank 
and the family — not of German diplomacy or of investment banking. 

All of this is not easy when the documentary core is so thin as in this 
instance. The above analysis represents a standard to be striven for; achiev- 
ing it is something else again. We should like to produce a coherent history 
of the bank that will also throw light on such related subjects as the 
financial institutions of nineteenth-century Germany, the structure and 
techniques of international banking, the Jewish business world, the links 
between finance on the one hand and politics and diplomacy on the other, 
and the role of the court Jew in a society of nominal equality. We should 
also like to shed new light on the more enigmatic aspects of the Bleichroder 
story, discussed above. As this interim report makes clear, it is not possible 
yet to see how far we will be able to go. 
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